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for establishing evidences of right! May we expect, therefore, that any marked 
progress will be made in a statistical field such as industrial health and safety 
which has few if any warrants of enforceable law? 

Industrial health statistics have also gone through the stage of over-elabora- 
tion, over-emphasis and over-expectation. The reports of the Walsh Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, the subsequent publications of the United States 
Public Health Service, the reports of committees representing the American 
Public Health Association and other organizations, all contain statements of 
desirable elements in a program of industrial morbidity statistics. The 
problem for official statisticians in this field at the present time is to convince 
managers in industry that they should maintain the simplest records of ab- 
senteeism due to sickness and to secure from them either the original records or 
proper tabular abstracts of the data. The contemporary supply of published 
material on industrial health exists because official statisticians have been tactful 
enough to secure the few records available and skillful enough to make the best 
possible use of the material on hand. There is not any likelihood for securing 
more or better statistics of health in industry until questions of need, cost and 
personnel for health-record purposes are settled. 

Human nature being what it is, we may not be too sanguine about our 
capacity to secure data on the score of problems encountered in the prevention 
of accidents and sickness, in alleviating the consequences of these misfortunes 
and in distributing money costs through insurance or otherwise. There is always 
a huge gap between a statement of abstract principles and the expression of those 
principles ‘in concrete form. This trite observation applies particularly to 
industrial health and accident statistics. 

E. W. Kopr 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


A Signpost to Social Insurance, by Evelyn Martelli. London: P. 8. King and 
Son. 1927. 87 pp. 


Limited to British social insurance this little volume has the merits of stating 
the fundamental provisions clearly and concisely, and it is up to date. The 
viewpoint is that of the feminist inquiring how does all this affect ‘‘women and 
their children.”’ 

Finding in operation national health insurance; unemployment insurance; 
non-contributory old age pensions; widows’, orphans’ and old age contributory 
pensions; and workmen’s compensation, the author inquires for the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship in Great Britain, what is the position of 
women in this whole scheme. 

First of all, ‘Many of these provisions invite criticism on their own demerits” 
—the maternity benefits, for example, are still inadequate, while other provisions 
for sickness and disablement and involuntary unemployment are inconsistent as 
between men and women. ‘“ Differentiation rests on an arbitrary rather than a 
real distinction,’ and the remedy for the “‘high sickness rate of married women 
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will be found not by allowing their insurance to be paid for by the contributions of 
men, which may be the case at present, but rather by removing the causes of the 
sickness.”’ Naturally troubled by the present welter of unrelated British 
branches of social insurance the author proposes one unified scheme which she 
thinks ‘‘would enable the variations in liability to cancel each other out.” 
Otherwise, she favors raising the contributions of the women, which at present 
are lower, so that there may be no distinction between men and women. 

Dropping the flat rate and substituting a scale based on wages is not perfect 
since women on an average still earn less than men. This amendment, therefore, 
would fail to equalize the position of the two sexes. But wages of all women are 
not lower than those of all men. Contributions and benefits under social in- 
surance might perhaps best be graded according to wages, although this involves 
greater administrative difficulties. Nineteen out of twenty-four governments 
reporting to the International Labor Office at Geneva have such graded systems 
for sickness insurance. The flat rate system of Great Britain is almost unique, 
and if insurance benefits are to represent the same value to all who receive them 
they must recognize varying standards of living and be graded according to 
wages. This would “facilitate the equalization of the position of men and 
women.” 

In a critical examination of the British system as a whole it is found that health 
insurance is inadequate both as to amount and scope while administration 
through approved societies is wasteful and not closely enough linked up with 
public health authorities. Unemployment insurance coverage is still incomplete, 
notably excluding agricultural laborers and domestic servants. The non- 
contributory old age pension scheme, for those over seventy, suffers because of 
the property qualification. ‘The widows’, orphans’ and old age contributory 
pension plan—the youngest of the national schemes, in effect only since the 
beginning of the year 1928—is described as “‘a form of race insurance” which 
marks advance in protecting the worker and his family, not against various risks, 
but against the general danger of losing their income. Here no new administra- 
tive machinery was needed, since the contribution arrangements could be com- 
bined with those already existing for health insurance. The British workmen’s 
compensation system is justly scored for inadequate benefits, failure to avoid 
litigation, failure to make insurance compulsory, and continuing the administra- 
tion through the courts. 

Finally, the author joins the growing list of English writers who in recent years 
have insisted that there must be a unification of all social insurance with eco- 
nomical administration, bringing the state into ‘‘direct contact with the insured 
population as an agency for securing the good life.’’ It is significant that one 
finds no suggestion whatever that any part of the whole scheme of social in- 
surance be abolished. Practical experience merely recommends its extension. 
“‘Tf,”’ concludes the author, ‘‘the sovereignty of a modern state depends on its 
record of value given, there can be few stronger claims on the loyalty of its mem- 
bers than that of having removed from them the fear of destitution.” 

JoHN B. ANDREWS 

American Association for Labor Legislation 
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